
BY DAVID SANFORD 

BELIN VS 



CAN A NEW OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION TURN 
UP ANYTHING WE DIDN’T ALREADY KNOW 
ABOUT THE KILLERS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
AND DR, KING? TWO EXPERIENCED 
INVESTIGATORS TALK SHOP. 



H o r 8 than 13 

years have 
gone by since 
President Ken- 
nedy was killed in Dallas 
and nearly nine since Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. was 
shot dead in Memphis. Yet 
after all this time a fresh in- 
vestigation of the two mur- 
ders was b e g u n last 
September 17 by the US 
House of Representatives, 
On October 4, the House Se- 
lect: Committee on Assassi- 
nations appointed Richard 
A. Sprague as Us chief 
counsel and director of the 
investigation, Sprague 
brought to the job a reputa- 
tion as a tough prosecutor. 
He had worked for the 
elected district attorney in 
Philadelphia for IB years. 
He'd prosecuted dozens of 
first-degree murder cases. 
As special prosecutor for 
Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania he was responsible 
for successfully bringing 
first-degree murder charges 
against former United Mine 
Workers president W.A. 
"Tony" Boyle in the I960 
killing of the union insur- 
gent Joseph A. Tab l on ski, 
Sprague w a s not only 
tough, he was successful — 
just the sort of man to re- 
solve doubts about the Ken- 
nedy assassination. Or so it 
seemed. 

The Warren Commission 
had sought to satisfy the 
public that Leo Harvey Os- 
wald, acting atone, killed 
JFK. But the credibility of 



that conclusion has been 
dripped at over the years by 
critics. Furthermore, sub- 
stantia! allegations have 
been made that the CIA and 
the FBI withheld relevant 
information from the 
Commission. 

David Bolin, who partici- 
pates with Sprague in the 
Skeptic conversation, 
worked for the Warren 
Commission and believed it 
was the? last word until h« 
learned that the CIA had 
kept from the Warren Com- 
mission the fact that ft had 
plotted to murder Fidel 
Castro in the early 1 960‘s. 
Had the Warren Commis- 
sion known about that, it 
might have taken Oswald's 
Cuban connections more 
seriously. 

In the House two men, 
Thomas N. Downing (D-Vir- 
ginla) and Henry B. 
Gonzalez (D-Toxas), have 
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King. The original FBI ami 
Memphis police investiga- 
lions of the murder had an 
unfinished quality about 
them ; James Earl Ray plead- 
ed guilty saying that there 
was a conspiracy; the evi- 
dence was never presented 
to u jury; no detailed con- 
fession was taken from Ray, 
T he c o u r t s have turned 
away Ray's appeals for n 
new trial and a change of 
plea. Last December the Su- 
preme Court refused to con- 
sider his claim, that he had 
been framed by the FBI and 
the Memphis police. 

Skeptic asked Richard 
Sprague and David Belin to 
discuss how such impor- 
tant investigations aught to 
be conducted. Belin too has 
had impressive experience 
with official inquiries. In 
1964 he was an assistant 
counsel to the Warren Com- 
mission. Then and now he 
has consistently defended 
the finding that Leo Harvey 
Oswald* alone, killed Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the 
Dallas policeman f>L). Tip- 
pit. Irt 1973 Belin published 
a hook partisan to the War- 
ren findings called Novem- 
ber 22, J963; You Are the 
Jury. President Ford ap- 
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taken a special Interest in a 
congressional investiga- 
tion, Downing! chairman of 
the Select Committee until 
his rocanl retirement from 
Congress, believed that “fn 
the case of President Ken- 
nedy, . there was a conspir- 
acy involved.” Gonzalez, 
the committee’s likely new 
chairman, subscribes to the 
theory that the Cl A was in- 
volved in the death of JFK, 

Downing reportedly first 
Considered offering the 
chief counsel job to Mark 
Lane, a persistent critic of 
the Warren Commission 
(whose Skeptic article ap- 
pears on page 20), or to Ber- 
nard Fensterweld, who had 
been a lawyer lor King's ad- 
mitted killer James Earl 
Ray. Lane says he con- 
vinced Downing the com- 
mittee needed Sprague. 

The decision to delve 
into the King murder was 
somewhat arbitrary. Other 
assassinations in the 1960's 
are just as controversial. 
Thn congressional Black 
Caucus promoted the idea 
that the King case should bn 
included, and so it was* 
Gallup says 69 percent of 
Americans think, there was 
a conspiracy in tho death of 



pointed him to head the 
Rockefeller Commission’s 
CIA investigation, 

Belin devoutly believes 
Oswald was the only gun- 
man. Sprague says ha has 
an open mind about that. 
He took his job with the Se- 
lect Committee without so 
much as an opinion about 
whether the investigation 
ought td be done. It's a job 
uf work and he intended to 
do it, letting the evidence 
take him where it might. 
Sprague is tough. He be- 
lieves in law and order arid 
the death penalty, lie detec- 
tors and stress evaluators. 
The day he spoke into Skep- 
tic's tape recorder he was 



still planning to tape phone 
conversations and secretly 
record people’s voices for 
subsequent Psychological 
Stress Evaluation. The the- 
ory is that subtle, inaudible 
voice changes show when a 
person is lying. But such a 
civil libertarian outcry was 
raised on Capitol Hill that 
Sprague agreed to tell peo- 
ple that he was taping them 
and that recordings might 
be subjected to P$E. In jun- 
uary Sprague’s personal 
reputation and professional 
conduct began to be im- 
pugned in news stories he 
calls “smears’* originating 
in The New York Times. As 
Skeptic goes to press the 
new 95th Congress had yet 
to come to terms with 
Sprague or with his budget 
request of $6.5 million per 
year for a tentative two-year 
Investigation. Sprague, for 
his part, seemed prepared 
to endure personal abuse 
and budget cuts and stick 
with the Job, An aide of his 
said late in January, 
“There's no talk of resign- 
ing. Of course, if they toss 
him out there’s not much 
we can do about it.’’ 
SKEPTIC: Mr. Sprague, 
do you really feel it* s deslr- 
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slon. I also learned that a 
threatening note Oswald 
sent to the FBI had been de- 
stroyed. 1 felt these dis- 
closures justified reopening 
the investigation e v *m 
though a thorough, inde- 
pendent investigation by 
Congress would reach the 
same conclusion the War- 
ren. Commission did, that 
Lee Harvey Oswald was the 
sob gunman who killed 
President Kennedy and Of- 
ficer Tlppit and that Jack 
Ruby was not conspir- 
atorially involved. Now ( 
didn’t suggest that there 
would not be anything new 
that would be shown by 
that investigation., i also 
said that l thought it would 
be very helpful for the 
American people to see 
how easily they had been 
misled through the use of 
mass media into believing 
that Lee Harvey Oswald 
was not the sole gunman, i 
am pleased that Congress 
has reopened it. 

SKEPTIC: Mr. Sprague* i 
read in the paper that you 
have had investigators in 
Mexico looking into the sto- 
ries that Oswald had dis- 
cussed killing Kennedy 
with the Cuban embassy in 
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Mexico City. That implies 
to uie that you must already 
have reached the conclu- 
sion that Oswald shot Ken- 
nedy. Is that a reasonable 
inference? 

SPRAGUE: No, l don’t 
think so. It is no secret that 
we have had some people in 
Mexico. But l do not pro- 
pose to discuss what we are 
doing from an investigative 
standpoint as vve proceed. 

SKEPTIC: Tell me how 
you are going about the in- 
vestigation in ways dif- 
ferent from the VVarren 
Commission. 

SPRAGUE: Well, l can’t 

say. because I haven’t stud- 
ied the Warren Commission. 

I can only relate the way 
in which we are going to 
proceed. We intend to ob- 
tain an independent, inves- 
tigative staff without 
membership from any agen- 
cy that itself will be inves- 
tigated, Thu FBI, the CIA 
and the Secret Service, 
agencies of the executive 
branch of government, will 
not be our investigative 
components. We intend to 
use polygraph personnel 
and stress evaluator person- 
nel in the work out in the 
field. I do not think that you 



able to reopen the inves- 
tigation of a crime that 
occurred 13 years ago? 

SPRAGUE: Until i was 
appointed to do this inves- 
tigation, I really did not 
give it any particular 
thought. I was aware that 
some people* with and 
without assassination theo- 
ries of their own, bit that 
certain areas of inquiry had 
not been thoroughly looked 
into before and felt that the 
Initial investigation may 
not have been as indepen- 
dent as it should he vo been, 
not for any fault of the orig- 
inal Warren Commission, 
but because of the inves- 
tigative team that they had 
working for them. Many 
people believe it would be 
good to have a thorough, in- 
dependent probe, not just to 
get at the evidence and to 
reach conclusions, but also 
to disprove false allega- 
tions. From that standpoint 
I think it would he in the 
public interest. 

SKEPTIC: Mr, Bolin, I 
don't know how you feel 
about the Martin Luther 
King assassination, but you 
are on record as having op- 
posed the reopening of the 
Warren Commission inves- 
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ligation. Do you still feel 
that way? Are you comfor- 
table with the idea of a con- 
gressional committee’s 
going into this? 

BEL IN: I’m actually on 
record as favoring the re- 
opening of the Warren Com- 
mission investigation. On 
November 22 , 19?$, I called 
for Congress to reopen the 
investigation. In my capaci- 
ty as executive director of 
the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion 1 learned for the first 
time that the CIA had been 
involved in assassination 
plots directed against for- 
eign leaders. That informa- 
tion had been withheld 
from the Warren Uommis- 
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investigate* a case just by 
bringing people before a 
comm iuae and having them 
testify under oath as though 
that U the sum total of all 
the evidence. The field 
work involves looking lor 
corroboration , Everybod y 
who was at an event of par* 
ticuiar significance must be 
found, if they are still alive, 
and interviewed. I think we 
have an obligation to speak 
to critics of the Warren 
Commission, the whole 
gamut of them, and then to 
have the patience to look 
into what they say, And 
then we ought to present 
facts and dispel rumors. 

SKEPTIC: Are you im- 
peded or is your credibility 
in any way harmed by the 
public statements that Con- 
gressman Dawning and 
Congressman Gonzalez 
have made, that they be- 
lieve a conspiracy exists? 

SPRAGUE: f don’t think 
so. Obviously, if neither of 
those gentlemen had feel- 
ings about the matter they 
would never have called for 
the investigation. What 
matters, really, is the evi- 
dence, The chairman's 







opinion totally lacks 
relevance. 

I am talking to Mr, Belin; 
he’s got an opinion. Does 
that in some way pollute 
me? Can't l run an indepen- 
dent probe because l once 
worked for Aden Specter? 
It has been suggested that 
because Aden Specter had 
certain theories while he 
was with the Warren Com- 
mission, that in some way I 
must be brainwashed, Well 
even if I am. which is not 
so, the end result of what 
we do is going to have to 
speak for itself in terms of 
tim evidence presented, in 
terms of what Is proven. 

SKEPTIC: Mr. Bolin, you 
expressed to me a certain 
amount of disquiet about 
the statements made by the 
two congressmen. Also, 
yon have had 13 years in 
which to watch public con- 
troversies swirling about 
the Warren Commission 
conclusions. Are you op- 
timistic that this current in* 
vestigation is going to 
resolve any of these ques- 
tions and silence the kooks? 

BELIN: Well, I don't want 
to accuse everyone who is a 
critic of the conclusions of 
the Warren Commission of 
being a kook. I think that, as 
an outgrowth of Vietnam, as 
an outgrowth of Water- 
gate, a lot of people wonder 
ahout the findings of any 
governmental commission, 

I think it Is healthy that we 
have a degree of skepticism. 
As a matter of fact, when I 
first came to Washington to 
serve as a counsel with the 
Warren Commission, I 
thought that there probably 
must have been a conspir- 
acy because of the fact that 
Lee Harvey Oswald had 
bean killed by jack Ruby. 
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In fairness to the congressmen, I 
think they have been presented with 
one side of the story by people who 
have a position to espouse, I think in 
espousing that position they have de- 
liberately and consciously at times 
misrepresented the record. It will be a 
very healthy thing in the long run for 
the American people to see how this 
was done, At first I frankly was con- 
cerned about what the current chair* 
man and his successor said. 
Subsequently, as I thought about it, I 
changed my mind, for the Following 
reason. Knowing as i do that there 
was only one gunman who killed 
President Kennedy — there were no 
shots from the front — and having a 
certain degree of confidence that 
Congress would do a thorough and 
objective fob, I knew that Congress 
would have (a roach the same conclu- 
sion, Therefore, if one of the goals of 
this investigation is to have its find- 
ings accepted by the American pub* 
lie, I think that the American public 
might be even more disposed to ac- 
cept the findings of this committee 
when they realize that the initial 
chairman and hts successor had pub- 
lic views that disagreed with their ul- 
timate findings about what actually 
happened in Dallas. 

SPRAGUE: I would not subscribe to 
the notion that Congress has done a 
poor job if they should come to a con- 
clusion that would he different from 
Mr. Bolin’s. But I do believe that if 
this probe is to be done, it must he 
done in a dedicated, professional 
manner, in a totally nonpolitical man- 
ner. When it presents findings it must 
be done so as to merit confidence. 
And that gets to something that I do 
not have any control over. The worst 
of all steps would be if the Congress 
does not give at least the bare-bones 
staffing 1 have said Is necessary, 
SKEPTIC; The 170 people? 

. SPRAGUE; Yes, and the needed ap- 
propriations. If not. they would bo 
doing a disservice. You cannot do this 
in a token manner. You do it thor- 
oughly or it would be bettor not to do 
ii. What is called for here is total 
striving for the truth as best we can 
determine it. Now is the Congress 
going to understand it has to be con- 
ducted in that manner? Are they 
going to foot the hill? It was very easy 
for the Warren Commission, if It 
wanted to investigate something In 
Dallas or in San Francisco, to have an 
agency such as the FBI contact its 
32 



local field office, and dispatch some 
people to conduct some interviews. 
Our operation needs an independent 
staff; the witnesses ore not here in 
Washington. Staff people from Wash- 
ington have to be sent out. The 
amount of travel, the investigative 
effort, is tremendous, 

SKEPTIC; You prosecuted 70 first- 
degree murder cases In Philadelphia 
and got convictions in 09 of them. 
There's a kind of joe Frlday-jack 
Webb quality about you. at least in 
the publicity about you. The hopes of 
the. critics of the Warren Commission 
are riding on your reputation as the 
man who got Tony Boyle, the man 
who has done the impossible. You 
have had an almost perfect record of 
getting what you were after, 

SPRAGUE: Can l interrupt? You 
talk about getting what I'm after. Even 
In the Yablonski case. It would be in- 
correct to say that that investigation 
was to get Boyle, The investigation 
was to find out who committed the 
murder, was anybody else involved, 
and if so. who. The road led to Boyle, 

SKEPTIC: Still, I can’t help won- 
dering whether you won't be terribly 
disappointed and feel that you have 
failed if you end up agreeing with the 
findings of the Warren Commission. 

SPRAGUE: The answer is no. The 
challenge for me in taking this posi- 
tion had nothing to do with the con- 
clusion that is ultimately reached. 

BKLIN: Let me just add one thing 
here in response to what Mr. Sprague 
said, i think it is important that the 
committed does what they say they 
arc going to do, and that is not rely on 
the FBI or the CIA but try to get an 
independent staff together. They also 
shouldn't he relying on people l call 
assassination sensationalists who 
have deliberately misrepresented the 
record 

SKEPTIC: When Kennedy was kill- 
ed, people were worried about con- 
spiracies: there was a possibility of 
panic. Questions had to he answered. 
When King was killed, there were 
riots in the streets. There was a reason 
to have an investigation. Now, what 
is at stake? The credibility of public 
Institutions? You're not trusting the 
FBI and the CIA as the Warren Com- 
mission did 13 years ago. 

SPRAGUE; Don’t say that I’m not 
trusting, because even that is an as- 
sumption t don't think ought to be 
made, I think there Is a need to avoid 
the possibility of criticism, questions 



about whether those agencies— the 
CIA, the FBI — deliberately withheld 
certain information. If we are doing 
an impartial job, it cannot be associ- 
ated with agencies that themselves 
are going to be looked into, 

B E L I N ; One thing I think that 
should be made, to use a phrase, per- 
fectly dear, is thai at least in my work 
with the Warren Commission, neither 
my colleague, attorney joseph Ball of 
California, nor l relied primarily on 
the FBI or Ihe Dallas police force or 
the CIA. We basically relied on the 
witnesses to the events. That meant 
going down to Dallas, interviewing 
people at the scene, 

SKEPTIC: I hear that Mark Lane is a 
“consultant” to this committee. Is 
that true? 

SPRAGUE: No, it's not true. 

SKEPTIC: He has no formal stand- 
ing with the committee? 

SPRAGUE: That's correct, 

SKEPTIC: What about Bernard 
Fensterwald? Is ho a consultant to the 
committee? 

SPRAGUE: No. 

SKEPTIC; But these are people you 
are willing to talk to as you would 
anybody else? 

SPRAGUE: Not willing to talk to. I 
think there is an obligation to speak 
to them. I don't wan! anyone ul- 
timately saying that they did not have 
a full opportunity to convey whatever 
information, analysis, comments that 
they have. I think we have an obliga- 
tion to see If there is any hasls to 
charges that are made, and to evalu- 
ate evidence. But if l get a call from 
somebody in Tibet who says he has 
had a vision, I do not think we are 
going to make the effort to run that 
down. 

SKEPTIC: In other words, you are 
saying, give me 17f) men arid $6.5 
million and I'll find out what really 
happened in Dallas and in Memphis? 

BEUN: He is saying give him 170 
people, not rnen, f have to say this 
just from my experience as executive 
director of the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion last year, You get all kinds of 
people coining forward, some of 
whom do more than just make an alie- 
gation. I remember one 70- or 60- 
page, typewritten document which 
was put out by a Ph.D, A major sec- 
tion of it was devoted to proving that 
Castro was a CIA agent in Cuba. 
Whatever documents you receive, 
you have to take the time to review 
(continued on page 57 j 
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(continued from page 32) 

tliem. You cari'l just, summarily throw 
anything out. 

SPRAGUE: fit many instances peo- 
ple come from out of the woodwork 
with information that Is of some 
value. I have soon some murder cases 
where one of the stock defenses by 
defense lawyers is to attack the cred- 
ibility of witnesses because they are 
out. of the woodwork, they are cut-* 
throats, they are pimps, you name it.. 
It's not likely that you are going to 




Prevent the rise of o 
'■'messlah" ‘who could unify; 
and electrify, the militant 
black nationalist movement. 



J. Edgar Hoover 

enunciating goal number 
two for the FBI *5 counter- 
intelligence program 
March 4. I9<$8 



have the Bishop of Boston, coma for- 
ward, knowing what want on. You 
have to take the time to look info 
these things, ft may be exasperating 
and time-consuming, but that is the 
essence of an investigation. Now i 
must get back to something you said 
earlier* just so that the record hero 
doesn't indicate that silence is assent. 
You said that I said* give us 170 men 
and $6.5 million and we'll do the job. 
I haven’t said that we will da the job, 
all I Imve said is. that we will do our 
best. That is the most I can say. 

BELIN: Ono question l would want 
to ask. You mentioned the polygraph, 
and I assume that you've had substan- 
tial experience with the polygraph, 
It's my understanding that a poly- 
graph can* be used successfully in the 
hands of <iu experienced operator. 
The degree of accuracy in' large part 
depends upon the competency of the 
operator. Isn't that true? 

SPRAGUE: Yes. I think that the 
polygraph as an instrument is 
not of any real significance. 

BELIN: It’s not foolproof, certainly. 

SPRAGUE: The real importance is 
the ability of ihe operator, f would 
never take » polygraph as being deter* 
minative of anything, but it's a help- 
ful tool, with weaknesses and 
strengths. But, you know, you have to 
keep in mind that a good polygraph 
operator can determine with appro- 
priate questions what a person 
knows* what he is holding back. The 
subject's answers are meaningless. A 
good polygraph operator can get his 
results even though the person is 
rauto, not oven giving answers. On 
that machine if is the psychological 
response upon hearing the question 
that matters. In the Yablonski case we 
put a person under the polygraph 
and, with good questioning by an ex- 
pert, were able to find out, even 
though the person wasn’t telling us, 
where he had been meeting certain 
participants in the conspiracy, how 
much money was involved, what 
motels were used for meetings— ail 
that, just from the psychological 
response, 

BELIN: Have you had any personal 
experience with the so-called psycho- 
logical stress evaluator? 

.> PR AG UK; in. a more limited fash- 
ion than the polygraph. But. t have 
been impressed with Its results, ll has 
a couple of weaknesses that the poly- 
graph does nut. The stress evaluator 
depends on what the person Is say- 
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big. You cannot use U, as you cun the 
polygraph, lo learn what is unsaid. It 
has one big advantage over the poly- 
graph. People who might riot agree to 
a polygraph tnsl can nonetheless be 
tested on a stress evaluator merely by 
recording what they say in answer to 
one's question, 

HELJN; Well l have seen studies 
that support the psychological stress 
evaluator; I've seen studies that say 
it’s very unreliable. 

SPRAGUE; The results i have seen 
have all been favorable to its use. 
These are instruments that give you 
dues. To give you an example where 
it worked well: once wo were inves- 
tigating a series of thefts at a com- 
pany. The foreman was suspected of 
stealing. One day we merely called 
him on the telephone, but recorded 
the conversation, to ask him whether 
he had any knowledge of thefts and if 
there was anyone he suspected. He 
answered, no, he had no knowledge 
and he did not know whom to sus- 
pect. You then run the tape through 
the stress evaluator which, on the 
basis of the expert's reading of the 
stress in the vocal cords, indicates 
whether the response was n lie. The 
reading here was that the man was 
lying when ho said he had no knowl- 
edge of the thefts. With that due we 
concentrated on working on him to 
see whether we could then get proof. 
Finally, he was caught in the act and 
ended up confessing. 

BRIM: I wanted the Warren Com- 
mission to have Lee Harvey Oswald's 
wife, Marina, undertake n polygraph 
examination. There were Urge por- 
tions of her testimony that were not 
subject to the ordinary tests of cred- 
ibility, since they concerned events 
that occurred outside of the United 
States. Also, she had changed her sto- 
ry between the initial interviews with 
the FBI and the time she testified be- 
fore the Warren Commission. There 
was a fight within the staff. The ra- 
tionale for not using the polygraph 
was that you can't use it In a court of 
law and therefore you shouldn't use it 
here. The commission eventually 
turned me down. As an outgrowth of 
that, 1 also wanted to have Jack Ruby 
undertake a polygraph exam. I knew 
the commission wouldn't let mu do it, 
so l had to go through the hack door 
and have him, in a sense, demand it, 
which f eventually was able to do. 
The fact that this is an investigation 
rather than a trial I assume would 
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support Mr. Sprague in what he 
wants to do, although I think many 
people will question whether it's 
appropriate, 

SKEPTIC; If you get the money that 
you want and the personnel, how are 
you going to proceed with this 
investigation? 

SPRAGUE; Our obligation is to 
start with each of the two murders. 
You must establish death. You must 
establish the identity. I understand 
it's been suggested President Ken- 
nedy is not even dead* Upon estab- 
lishing— -assuming wo do that — the 
death and the identity, we move to 
what evidence exists as to who par- 
ticipated. It is very important that we 
do take one step at a time, In that pro- 
cess, wfi hope to establish who did 
the killing and who else, if anyone, 
participated either directly or indi- 
rectly on a conspiratorial basis. That 
gets into whether individuals or 
agencies of government have here- 
tofore or even now are trying to im- 
pede answering those questions; it 
would be relevant to know why. Now 
the tvhy may still be independent of 
responsibility for what occurred. But 
it is obviously an area that has to be 
looked into. As we get to certain 
plateaus we will keep the public in- 
formed so that there is that educa- 
tional process as we go along. 

SKEPTIC: Why are you investigat- 
ing the Kennedy and the King assassi- 
nations and no others? 

SPRAGUE; I guess, to pul it simply, 
two is enough. If. after they see what 
the requirements are for those two. 
they want to go broader and they 
w ant t a a p p r a p r i a t a f u n d s a n d 
provide additional staff* well, we’ll 
kick it around. But for the hare-bones 
staff required for these two, I'm not 
going to dilute the effort, 

SKEPTIC; Are you saying It was an 
arbitrary decision to do those two and 
no others, or was it a political 
decision? 

SPRAGUE: The resolution specifi- 
cally said Martin Luther King and 
President Kennedy. Now it has in 
there the words “or any other death 
the committee wants to investigate." 
But 1 take those words to mean acts of 
violence connected to these two as- 
sassinations that would be relevant to 
investigating them. 

BELIN; That would have Included, 
in the case of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion* the murder of Officer Tippit and 
the murder of Oswald by Ruby. 



SPRAGUE; Sure* and it would at 
least have the appearance at this 
point of including the murder of the 
two people. I don't know the names, 
the mobsters who were identified as 
having been involved in CIA assassi- 
nation attempts against Castro. 

BELIN: That’s Giancana and 
Roaelli. 

SPRAGUE: Right. . 

SKEPTIC: When you were describ- 
ing the work that lies ahead. I wanted 
to ask facetiously how many years 
this is going to take, You don’t want 
to set any time limits, but practically 
speaking, how long? 

SPRAGUE: Weil* I have been very 
explicit that you cannot put a time 
limitation on it if you wan! to do a 
thorough job. That becomes a basis 
for sloppy work. Secondly, those who 
are subjects of an investigation use 
that time frame as a wail behind 
which they can hide or delay things. 
Now that does not mean 1 don't have a 
general idea, t have said I hope we 
could do it in the two years of this 
Congress. But I say that in the same 
vein as when t try a murder trial and 1 
lock up a jury. The jury wants to 
know how long they are going to he 
locked up. I’ll gay* well, l estimate 
about three months, but when three 
months have gone by don’t Jump up 
in that jury box and say, but Mr. 
Sprague, you promised us the trial 
would be over today. It’s only meant 
as an estimate* 

SKEPTIC; Mr. Belin, you probably 
dispute that you have a vested inter- 
est in the work and conclusions of the 
Warren Commission, but let me ac- 
cuse you of that arid ask you to com- 
ment on what Earl Warren said at the 
beginning of his inquiry into the Ken- 
nedy assassination, Kennedy was 
killed at the end of 1963, and 19G4 
was an election year. Karl Warren said 
in the proceedings of the commis- 
sion, *T think if this should go along 
too far and get into the middle of a 
campaign year it would he very bad 
for the country." 

BELIN: There were a number of 
comments and actions hy Earl Warren 
with which l disagreed vehemently. 
There is no doubt that Earl Warren 
wanted to get this investigation out of 
the way by June l. It was not donu by 
June t and the reason it w*isn't was 
primarily that the staff of the Warren 
Commission wanted to do a thorough 
investigation whether it took five 
months or nine months. The Warren 
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Commission was also hampered by 
decisions thni were made which l 
think would not be made today, and 1 
don ‘I think Mr. Sprague is bound by 
those decisions. One of the worst de- 
cisions that was made by Karl Warren 
was to yield to the desires of the Ken- 
nedy family and not have the autopsy 
photographs and X-rays viewed even 
by the commissioners or members of 
the legal staff. The rationale was that 
you had the testimony of the medical 
experts; you didn't need anything 
more. A number of us really fought it. 
And I came close to resigning from 
the commission on that very issue. I 
think that the Warren Commission 
also did not have a sufficient number 
of Us own independent investigators, 
(Although there were instances 
where we hired independent experts, 
particularly ballistics people.) Final- 
ly. some people believed — ami I think 
Earl Warren might have been one of 
them— that they would be happier if 
there was no finding of any conspir- 
acy in general and a foreign conspir- 
acy in particular. 

! don’t think that there am any lim- 
itations on this House committee or 
on Mr. Sprague's work, Mr. Sprague 
faces one tremendous problem that 
we didn't face In the Warren Commis- 
sion, and that is the passage of 13 
years of time. Any trial lawyer knows 
that whenever you have an event hap- 
pen. whether it's an automobile acci- 
dent or a killing, and you have two or 
three witnesses, you are often going 
to get two or three different stories. 
He also knows that the longer the 
time lapse between the event and 
when you record the witness's testi- 
mony, the greater the margin for er- 
ror. The mind lends to wander and 
you tend to be influenced by things 
you've read or seen. That’s one of the 
reasons that it is sometimes impor- 
tant to sequester a jury, so that they 
are not subject to any outside influ- 
ence. Well, you have witnesses now 
to events that happened 13 years ago. 
to the shootings themselves, and 
that’s going to be really difficult to 
put together so long after the event. 
Now as difficult as that Is. it’s going 
to be even more difficult when you 
get to elements of possible conspir- 
acy. Because here you aren't, just lim- 
ited to a physical happening. Did the 
bullets coma from this rifle? That you 
can determine. But you have the 
question of people giving different 
stories. One person says one thing 



and one person suys another, l think 
it’s going to bo (t tremendously dif- 
ficult task. I know of no hard evi- 
dence that shows that Oswald was an 
agent of Fidel Castro, in my capacity 
as executive director of the Rocke- 
feller Commission, having access to 
all of the CIA files, ! know of evidence 
that is susceptible to different inter- 
pretations. It may take longer than 
two years to exhaust all the leads on 
conspiracy, and I question whether 
there is going to be any definitive 
proof of conspiracy, because of the 
passage of time and because of the 
fact that much of the evidence that 
has to be investigated relates to 
things outside of this country. 

And to all of this T would add one 
other irony, which to me is one of the 
great ironies of this whole subject. 
Those who have attacked the Warren 
Commission unwittingly have 
covered up the real area of investiga- 
tion, l know that Oswald was the gun- 
man. The questions that have been 
raised about a second gunman and all 
of the other junk that's had so much 
publicity on television really have 
obscured the questions that should 
have been asked from the very begin- 
ning. Why was it that Oswald Hud 
about his trip to Mexico in the course 
of his interrogation by the Dallas po- 
lice department? He lied about im- 
portant matters and didn’t lie about 
unimportant ones. He lied about 
whether he owned a rifle; he said he 
didn't. He lied about where he bought 
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the revolver, Ho Hod about key mat- 
ters involved with these murders; 
why did ha lie about his trip to Mex- 
ico? Well, the Warren Commission 
did not have evidence of CIA involve* 
meat in plots directed against Castro. 
That's just despicable so far as thu 
CIA is concerned. 

SKEPTIC: Are you saying that, if 
the Warren Commission had known 
about the CIA plots against Castro, it 
would immediately have jumped to 
the supposition that Castro was re- 
taliating by causing Oswald to hump 
off Kennedy? 

BELIN: I don't know. I think that 
that urea would have been investig- 
ated far more thoroughly than it was. 
But at that lime we were living In an 
age that believed that thu CIA and the 
FBI would do what the presidential 
order said that they were obligated to 
da, and that's give their full coopera- 
tion. It is shacking and frightening to 
me as a citizen of this country that 
agencies of our government deliber- 
ately violated a presidential order in 
a matter involving the assassination 
of a president. If they did it in that 
instance, where else might they do it 
when it suits their fancy? 

SKEPTIC: One of the things that I 
noticed in reading the Warren Com- 
mission proceedings was that the 
commissioners themselves often 
seemed to bo hapless innocents rely- 
ing very heavily on the work of staff 
people like Mr. Bel in. They didn't 
have time to do their own work; they 
were really sort of figurehead sym- 
bols of the conscientious effort that 
was being made by the minions of the 
commission to find the truth... 

SPRAGUE: May l interject? f think 
thut yon are going to find that each of 
the two subcommittees is going to be 
working in greater measure with us 
thun you might think, 

SKEPTIC: In the aftermath of Wa- 
tergate and the revelations about the 
CtA and the criticism of the Warren 
Commission and the bleak history of 
presidential commissions and of con- 
gressional in vest i gallons, do you 
think that the public is past the point 
of believing in anything and accept- 
ing anybody’s conclusions? 

SPRAGUE: l think that question 
calls for a generalization that would 
be improper for me or anyone else to 
make. History might answer it. You 
have to do the best you can. 

BEilN: Mr. Sprague is going to be 
in charge of this investigation from 
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the staff point of view. On his com- 
mittee some members are going to 
spend more time than others, and in 
large pari the success of thus inves- 
tigation is going to depend upon the 
staff. When the staff work gets corn- 
plated, I don't care how thorough it 
is, I don't care how complete it is, 
many people from the very beginning 
are going to disagree. I'm going to 
make a prediction that people are 
going to start taking potshots at Mr, 
Sprague and his committee within 
Che next few weeks. The media will 
publicize the potshots and the 
charges, Mr. Sprague and this com- 
mittee will go about their work, I 
hope, not responding to the potshots. 
When it's ail said and done, I think a 
lot of people are going to say, DEC, 
now we finally have the answer. But a 
lot of other people, millions of them, 
are going to be subject to sensational- 
1st charges that this was just another 
arm of government, just another ex- 
tension of Congress: wa ean‘i believe 
whai Congress does, l regret that this 
is true, but the cynicism of the ago In 
which wo live, I think, \$ going to 
stand in the way of the overwhelming 
majority of these people accepting 
this report. 

SPRAGUE: Well, i don't think any- 
one would suggest that you are ever 
going to get 100 percent on any Issue: 
you are never going to get unanimity. 
There ere people who don't behove 
that we had somebody on the moon. 
And I did not take your question to 
mean 100 percent concurrence. I 
heard you ask, is the broad public of 
such a mind that they would not ac- 
cept anything because of their atti- 
tudes about morality, public officials, 
politicians. Congress and national 
government? That I just do not know, 
SKEPTIC? Could you be persuaded 
to give up this effort and go back to 
Philadelphia and run for district at- 
torney in the 107? election? 

SPRAGUE: No> I say "no” in an- 
swer to your question as you worded 
IT Running for DA of Philadelphia 
was put out of my mind when I ac- 
cepted this position. 1 felt that there 
was a grantor public challenge, a 
greater public obligation involved in 
this than in that local office. So it was 
a conscious decision on my part not 
to run for office, If you are asking ff 
Fm no longer in this position would l 
be running, that’s a different piece of 
pio, ’out I would not leave this posi- 
tion to do that. 
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SKEPTIC: If this effort is under- 
funded are you going to persist? 

SPRAGUE: I have responded to that 
question, each time, by saying I'm not 
going to get into speculating. I am 
laying out to the Congress what the 
staff requirements are, the appropria- 
tions. t agree with Mr. Balia that there 
is an obligation, if it is to be done, to 
do it in a thorough, definitive man- 
ner, You know, they lost an airplane 
off the English coast: it cost ir> mil- 
lion dollars, one airpl ana. Do you 
measure something of this impor- 
tance in terms oX what funds are 
available to other committees In the 
Congress? t hope nut, 

SKEPTIC: Mr. Sprague, do you feel 
you have free rein to do the kind of 
investigation that you want to do? 
SPRAGUE: Yes/ 

SKEPTIC: Are you optimistic about 
the effort in view of the fact that so 
many papers have been destroyed by 
I he police an the King case and were 
withheld by the FBI or the CIA in the 
Kennedy assassination...? 

SPRAGUE: Yon are making a state- 
ment which I'm not prepared to 
make. What there is we will look into, 
ft items have been destroyed, we will 
do our beat to determine what was de- 
stroyed and why. I could not possibly 
have an opinion at this point about 
the items that may have been de- 
stroyed and what effect that might 
have on the investigation, 

SKEPTIC: Will you get to son James 
Earl Ray? 

SPRAGUE: I’m not going to discuss 
who we will interview. 

SKEPTIC: Will you have access to 
the Kennedy autopsy photographs 
and X«ray$? 

SPRAGUE: 1 think the resolution 
authorizes us to obtain any material 
that w« want, relevant to our inquiry. 



